POPULAR TALES

would be a standing joke against you to the end of your days.
A grave man, like Mr. Hill; and a verger too! Why, you
would be the laughing-stock of Hereford !'

Now Mr. Marshal well knew the character of the man to
whom he was talking, who, above all things on earth, dreaded
to be laughed at. Mr. Hill coloured all over his face, and,
pushing back his wig by way of settling it, showed that he
blushed not only all over his face but all over his head.

f Why, Mr. Marshal, sir,7 said he, 4as to my being laughed
at, it is what 1 did not look for, being as there are some men
in Hereford to whom I have mentioned that hole in the
cathedral, who have thought it no laughing matter, and who
have been precisely of my own opinion thereupon.'

' But did you tell these gentlemen that you had been con-
sulting the king of the gipsies ?'

4 Noj sir, no : I can't say that I did.'             *

c Then I advise you, keep your own counsel, as I will.'

Mr. Hill, whose imagination wavered between the hole in
the cathedral and his rick of bark on one side, and between his
rick of bark and his dog Jowler on the other, now began to
talk of the dog, and now of the rick of bark; and when he
had exhausted all he had to say upon these subjects, Mr.
Marshal gently pulled him towards the window, and putting a
spy-glass into his hand, bid him look towards his own tan-yard,
and tell him what he saw. To his great surprise, Mr. Hill
saw his rick of bark rebuilt. * Why, it was not there last night,3
exclaimed he, rubbing his eyes. 'Why, some conjuror must
have done this.7

c No,' replied Mr. Marshal, ' no conjuror did it: but your
friend Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies, was the cause
of its being rebuilt; and here is the man who actually pulled it
down, and who actually rebuilt it.3

As he said these words, Mr. Marshal opened the door of an
adjoining room, and beckoned to the Irish haymaker, who had
been taken into custody about an hour before this time. The

having described something like the person of a man whom he suspected,
his credulity and folly so far got the better of his reason and reflection, as
to induce him, upon the authority of this impostor, actually to charge his
neighbour with a felony, and to cause him to be apprehended. The
magistrate settled the matter by discharging the prisoner, reprimanding
the accuser severely, and ordering the conjuror to be taken into custody,
according to law, as a rogue and a vagabond.'
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